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From the “ American Naturalist.” 
Flowerless Plants. 


The Fungi are cellular plants, without 
flowers, living in the air, often nourished 
through a stem by an amorphous spawn, or 
mycelium, instead of a root, and propagated 
by very minute spores, serving the same pur- 

as the seeds of flowering plants. 

The largest species found in California, is 
the kind commonly known as Touchwood, or 
Hard Tinder (Polyporus;) of a semicircular 
shape, between one and two feet across, and 
six to eight inches thick; this large species 
we have only seen attached to the living 
tranks of the Laurel Tree (Oreodaphne Cali 
fornica.) Its name signifying many pores, de- 
scribes itself, the lower surface being a mass 
of little tubes or pores, angular like honey- 
comb. 

As tinder it makes a slow but sure fire and 

coal, wind proof, so that as a slow match 

or blasting purposes it is perfectly safe. 1t 
burns at the rate of an inch in five minutes; 
this rate, of course, will vary a little with 
thickness. The corky kinds of fungi to which 
this belongs continue to live and increase for 
many years, although in general mere size is 
no reliable index of age in this field of inquiry, 
for we know that under favorable circum- 
stances the Scaly Polyporus (P. squamosus,) 
found on the trunks of dead trees, attains, per- 
haps, the largest size of any known. Instances 
ave been recorded of its measuring seven 
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traversed and disorganized by this amorphous 
mycelium. Only a few of these plants are 
known to us, nor do we know their uses ex- 
cept in a few instances. Many of the species 
we know are very destructive to the trunks 
of living trees, on which they grow. In the 
first instance they may grow on parts which 
are diseased, but the insidious mycelium 
spreads with great rapidity ; the moment any 
on of this kind appears the tree should 

e felled, or if a valuable ornamental tree, the 
parts affected should be carefully removed, 


and a strong solution of sulphate of copper or | pestris. 


corrosive sublimate be supplied. 

Most Polypori are close and tough in their 
texture, sad ail indigestible ; still some are 
eaten. Berkley declares that the most deli- 
cious of all fungi is the P. casareus. Several 
other species besides our P. igniarius are used 
as tinder and moxa, and some are said to make 
famous razor-strops. Certainly a more satiny 
cushion could not be devised. The common 
small species, with variegated concentric rings 
(P. versicolor,) is used to lure insects from the 
mycologist’s more valuable specimens. One 
is used in Russia, pounded and put in snuff, 
to improve its narcotic properties; another 
has been manufactured into coarse clothing. 
Only one, I believe, is worshipped, i. ¢., the P. 
sacer, a most striking <> much venerated 
by the negroes on the West African coast. 

Perhaps many of us have experienced the 
pleasures of a walk in the woods after a thun- 
derstorm in the warm days of August, and 
felt our lungs swell with a thrill of strength 
to the very fingers’ ends, while breathing the 
balmy odors of the wood; it was not all the 
breath of flowers, nor foliage, nor any con- 
spicuous form of commonly recognized vege- 
tation. Some may remember having searched 
for the sweet knots to take home with them, 
hiding the uncouth thing in the house in order 
to excite the pleasing wonder and prying 
curiosity of the loved ones, as to where that 
sweet odor came from! It was the sweet 
scented Polyporus, another species of the same 
plant. Similar fragrance is observed in one 
species growing on the birch which is used to 
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arrow-root, too, is the actual product of the 
fearful woorai, or maratta arunamacea, with 
which the savage poisons his arrow-points in 
war. The universal practice in Russia is to 
salt fungi; and beside they are often subse- 
quently washed and treated with vinegar, 
which would be likely to render almost any 
species harmless. Any one familiar with our 
coast and bays will not fail to hear of cases of 
poisoning with shell-fish, and there are also 
sad cases on record of death from these as 
well as the edible mushroom, or Agaricus cam- 
Fungi vary in quality with climate, 
meteorological conditions, soils, &c., so that 
the safest way is to eat only those raised in 
garden beds for the purpose; always bearing 
in mind that much depends upon the mode 
of preparation and cooking. 

The Grape Disease (Oidium Tuckeri,) is the 
result of a parasitic fungus, terribly devasta- 
ting to the wine crops of Europe, the losses 
of which are estimated by millions, and so 
frightful as to threaten starvation to thou- 
sands; fortunately, the native vines of America 
are not subject to it, even when cultivated in 
proximity, on the European Continent. 

This fungus plant is easily destroyed by 
dusting on them flowers of sulphur with a so 
brush, when the fruit is well set, about the 
size of a pea. One application, George Hobler, 
of Alameda, assures me, has proved an infalli- 
ble remedy with his foreign grapes; had he 
known its value sooner it might have saved 
his English gooseberries, which he had plowed 
up and cast away in utter despair. Currants, 
and other fruits, are also victims at times. 
Indeed, one species, Oidium albicans, called 
Thrush, grows in the mouths of children. 
This can be transplanted and cultivated; a 
weak solution of potash or salzratus will dis- 
solve out the albumen and leave the plant 
wholly exposed and unchanged. Now, the 
use of this knowledge is, that the same law 
and similar remedies are indicated here, as 
where it attacks the vine, namely, to kill the 
parasite and cure the disease. It is always 
pleasing to be able to see in rational light 
why our grandmothers were right in being so 


feet five inches in circumference, and weigh-|scent snuff; another like the soft contents of|partial to sulphur. One dram of sulphite of 
ing thirty-four pounds avoirdupois, growing|the puff ball, is celebrated for staunching|soda to an ounce of water is a sure cure. 
to these vast dimensions in the short space of|blood. This fungus has been much used as a 


three weeks. 


The power of these plants to disintegrate 
the hardest wood is very remarkable, causing 


remedy, and its virtues vaunted in this coun- 
try for the cure of consumption in its early 
stages ; so also have similar surprising effects 


It to yield much more rapidly than the ordi-| been attributed to the use of Agaricus emeticus. 
nary influences of the weather. Among the|The phosphorescent agarics of the olive and 
greatest agricultural obstacles in the vast|palm are luminous like large fire-flies, and a 
limber clearings of the South and West, and|few suffice to light up a large room sufficient 
indeed of most new countries, are the old|to read by. 
a which, if left simply to the action of| It is often said that some allied mushrooms 
the weather, might be something Jess than|are unwholesome, and therefore there is dan- 
half a century in decaying; yet if these were|ger, and upon the whole, it is best to let them 
simply sprinkled with water in which fungilalone. In reply, might we not inquire if the 
= been washed, they would shortly crumble|carrot, celery, parsnip, angelica and anise are 
heath the magician’s wand, a mere shreddy’ not allied to the deadly hemlock? The potato, 
mass of interlaced cottony touchwood, the|egg-plant and tomato are also close akin to 
tissues and cells of which would be seen to be|the poisonous night-shade. The innocent 


The Oidium fructigenum is often seen in 
whitish puberulent spots of a greenish gray 
on oranges ; and on apple trees it destroys the 
fruit while still hanging to them; eta, 
plums, peas and hops, &c., are also often de- 
stroyed, or much injured by its ravages. 

A digression into the rationale of remedies 
for these evils would greatly interest us, but 
we must forbear; they turn, however, upon 
a few simple physiological facts—in a word, 
the Flowerless Plants on land or sea have an 
oily or shiny coating to the spores, neither 
the sea water nor air actually touch them; 
but the moment this adhesive oily or mucila- 
ginous matter is destroyed, they perish ; hence 
the use of ley, lime, ashes, &., together with 


|many chemical washes. 
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It is impossible in a short article like this 


For “The Friend.” 


to dwell upon all the mildews, white and black| Selections from the Diary of Hannah Gibbons; a 


(Puceinia and Antennaria) which ruin wheat 
fields in the North, and orange groves in the 
South. Rust, or red mildew (Uredo rubigo,) 
which, however, is not so injurious as some 
others, but is still a serious evil—the smut 
(Urego segetum)—bunt (Urego caries,) where 
the grain looks well, but is a mass of black 
fostid sporidia when crushed, If any one of 
these fungi, out of a thousand, would spread 
famine and death broadcast over the earth, is 
it of no use to investigate the subject ? 

That the diseased or fungoid cereals refer- 
red to are very dangerous to man and beast, 
no one of proper information will doubt or 
deny ; why they are less dreaded than the 
larger poisonous fungi, is sufficiently manifest. 
The Ergot of grasses (e. g. Agrostis, Festuca, 
Elymus, Dactylis, &.,) but chiefly of rye, is 
one of this class ; the fungus is perhaps better 
known as spurred rye—the symptoms of 
poisoning from eating it, are general weak- 
ness, intoxication, creeping sensation, cold 
extremities and insensibility ; then follow ex- 
cruciating pains, and lastly, dry mortification 
—the fingers and toes drop off. 

I have known only one case so suddenly 
serious that the patient lost the fingers and 
toes; but very many instances where ultimate 
death of both men and cattle have followed 
the use of fungoid grain ; and also mouldy pro- 
visions. Cheese, however, is supposed to be 
improved by it, and in parts of Europe they 


inoculate with a plug taken from a mouldy, 
and introduced into a new cheese; or the curd 
is exposed for a day or so before making up, 
so that the floating spores in the air may in- 


seminate the mass. If to some they are im- 
proved, there is a species or condition of mould 
that I have every reason to believe is danger- 
ous to persons of a consumptive predisposi- 
tion. The black dust of hay fields ( Ustilago) 
acts in a more direct manner—hay makers 
are attacked by violent pains and swellings 
in the head and face, and great irritation of 
the entire system. The blue bread mould 
(Pencillium,) or a condition of it is found on 
the inside of casks, the spores of which prove 
poisonous ; this is well illustrated by the two 
coopers who entered a great tun to clean off 
this mould, when they were seized with vio- 
lent i in the head, giddiness, vomiting 
and fever, scarcely escaping with their lives. 
(To be continued.) 
somnieseliimeetnns 

Concerning Faith—As the entrance of the 
divine Word quickeneth the soul, so it first 
communicates a degree of faith, through which 
it operates ; for true faith is the gift of God, 
and the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of faith, which 
is not a bare belief of truths concerning Christ, 
but afaith in him. The faith in Christ is not 
comprised in giving credit to narrations and 
doctrines, and a mode of practice framed by 
the wisdom of men upon it; for that centers 
short of the essential substance of faith. Gos- 
pel faith in man believes the truth of all that 
is revealed by the Spirit, both in the heart 
and in the Sacred Writings ; because it feels 
it, savours it, and is one with it. It not only 
assents to the scriptural accounts of the incar- 
nation and whole process of Christ in Judea; 
but it also receives his internal appearance, 
consents to his operation, and concurs with it. 
—Joseph Phipps. 
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If Heaven is lost, all is lost. 


ject altogether telt weighty. 


Minister deceased. 
(Continued from page 50.) 

“5th mo. 12th, 1850. My mind having been 
exercised for more than a year past in the 
prospect of visiting the meetings of Redstone 
Quarterly Meeting; and, if way opens for it, 
some or all the meetings of Short Creek and 
Salem Quarterly Meetings in Obio, the sub- 
My own unfit- 
ness in a religious sense, with bodily infirmi- 
ties pressing heavily upon me, seemed almost 
appalling; yet apprehending the time bad 
fully come to open it to my Friends, I did so 
accordingly in our Monthly Meeting the first 
of the present month. Having obtained its 
concurrence, my daughter J. and cousin James 
Emlen gave up to accompany me, which was 
also approved by the meeting: since which 
my mind has been preserved for the most part 
in quiet trust, which I esteem a favor. And 
now the language often arises, ‘Send down 
thy light and thy truth, and let them lead me 
to thy holy hill and to thy tabernacle.’ And 
be thou pleased, O Lord! to preserve me in 

atience, and also from bringing dishonor on 

hy spotless Truth. After obtaining liberty 
of the Quarterly Meeting of Concord, many 
Friends expressing tender sympathy there- 
with, we set. out on our journey the 25th. 
Next day were at Lampeter Meeting, to my 
satisfaction. Thence, after travelling about 
a week, we reached the house of our kind 
friend Samuel McGrew, in the neighborhood 
of Sewickly Meeting, which we attended. It 
is a branch of Redstone Quarterly Meeting. 
We next proceeded to the meetings of Salem 
Quarter, five in number. From thence, ac- 
companied by our friend Jehu Fawcett, from 
Salem, we came to, and were kindly enter- 
tained at John Hobson’s; a comfortable rest- 
ing-place. We attended Cross Creek Meeting 
on First-day, Smithfield Monthly Meeting at 
the same place on Second-day ; and Short 
Creek Monthly Meeting on Third-day. These 
meetings were exercising, but I was enabled 
to deliver what impressed my mind. We 
then proceeded to the remaining meetings of 
Short Creek Quarter, I think eleven in num- 
ber, and were at several of them a second 
time, feeling an engagement of mind to do so, 
and which proved relieving. We then crossed 
the Vhio river, and came on to the remaining 
meetings of Redstone Quarterly Meeting, five 
in number. Many deep exercises were my 
portion in the course of this journey, under a 
painful apprehension that the minds of the 
people too generally were looking outward, 
for that which can alone be found within. 
And yet I trust there is a remnant in the dif- 
ferent places, who are desirous of maintaining 
their fidelity to the King of kings, and our 
religious Society on its original foundation. 
My mind was often secretly drawn forth in 
tender solicitude on behalf of our dear young 
Friends in this day of trial and unscttlement; 
and frequent opportunities occurred, wherein 
I was engaged, according to my little ability, 
to encourage them not to look without, but 
to bave their minds turned inward to the 
alone Source of help and strength, whereby 
they might come to experience an establish- 
ment upon that Rock which never faileth. 
Having endeavored to do according to that 
which seemed required, we were favored to 
reach home the 17th of Seventh month in 
safety ; and under a thankful sense that alittle 


help bad been afforded from the Holy Sang. 
tuary from time to time, strengthening m 
poor and unworthy as I am, to cast off the 
weight of exercise which rested upon me: 
nevertheless not being entirely relieved re. 
specting, and feeling tenderly drawn towards 
the Monthly Meeting of Middleton (Ohio), J 
addressed a few lines thereto by way of epig 
which tended wholly to remove the bua 
and enabled me to experience a relieved and 
peaceful feeling. May I be sufficiently thank. 
ful for such unmerited mercy. 

“Not long after our return from the visit 
to Ohio, my mind became religiously con. 
cerned on account of a poor unhappy man in 
prison at Boston, Massachusetts, under sen. 
tence of death for the dreadful crime of mur. 
der. His name was Notwith. 
standing my desire, if consistent with the 
Divine Will, to be excused from this heavy 
exercise of making an attempt to see the poor 
criminal, yet it so increased upon me, as to 
induce me to consult a few friends thereupon, 
They felt the subject weighty, but did not 
altogether discourage me. After again en 
deavoring secretly to know the mind and will 
of my Divine Master, and not feeling myself 
excused without making the effort, my brother. 
in-law Abraham Gibbons, and Martha Jefferis 
accompanying me, we set out on the 23d of 
Eighth month, and reached Boston next even- 
ing, the seventh of the week, under as mach 
exercise as my poor mind was well able to 
support. The sheriff being inquired for, and 
not found at home, we had to await his return 
in patience, which was nov until Second-day 
morning: when upon being informed of our 
desire to see the prisoner, he said had 
early chosen his spiritual adviser (so called), 
and did not wish to see ministers of other se 
cieties; but our request should be made known 
to him, and we informed of the result. Ac 
cordingly in a few hours we were told that 
the prisoner declined seeing us, but would be 
willing to receive any written communication 
from us, which should be subject to the ip 
spection of the sheriff. Feeling my mind 
afresh impressed with desires that the mind 
of the poor erring man might be turned it 
ward to the alone Source of help and strength, 
and he made sensible of the necessity of a new 
heart through being born again, I ventured t 
address a few lines to him expressive of m 
exercise, which were left with the sheriff: 
after which the language consolingly a 
‘Let her alone, she bath done what she could. 
And feeling at liberty to return home, we did 
so, and were favored to reach it in safety 00 
Third-day evening, the 27th: since which my 
mind has been covered with peaceful quiet; 
an inestimable favor. Soon after our retum 
we were informed that what I wrote to the 
prisoner had been handed to him, and the 
sheriff hoped he would be benefitted thereby.” 

It is no new thing for a testimony not™ 
be received, even when the messenger 8 
Divinely commissioned. The apostles who 
were sent out by their Heavenly Master wer 
thus charged by Him: “ Whosoever shall ai 
receive you, nor hear your words, when ye de 
part out of that city, shake off the dust of 
your feet,” &. A lively sense of the Re 
deemer’s goodness and mercy, a clear impre® 
sion of the awfulness of eternity, a heart 
|with love to Him, and thence to all thos 
| who, equally with themselves He died to sav 
land as a crowning seal, a clear intimate 
‘that He requires such to go forth, thus, 
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then, and there, will induce in those, who with 
tue zeal desire to serve Him, a cheerful sacri- 
fee of home and the endearments of domestic 
jfe, to proclaim that grace and truth which 
ame by Him, if so be they can but deliver 
their own souls, in the humble, though earnest 
adeavor to exalt their glorious Lord’s name 
sod kingdom in the earth. These may not 
be received, neither their testimony; though 

their secrot-seeing Father, who looketh on 
the heart, and hath respect to the motive 
thereof, the sacrifice may be accepted, and 
the peace of the servant be made to flow asa 
river. But O! the solemnities of the dying 
hour to those who are not brought to a sense 
of their sinful and lost condition, as children 
of our fallen father, nor to that “godly sor- 
rw which worketh repentance to salvation 
not to be repented of.” No words can express 
the awfulness of the invisible world to these! 
Having neglected His invitation, or done de- 

ite to the grace of their crucified, but risen 
and glorified Saviour, they are left without 
the needed support of His sustaining presence, 
and the consolation of His ever blessed Spirit, 
when summoned before that just judgment 
seat, whose decisions shall be final and eter- 


“In the 11th month,” she continues, “I 
attended the Quarterly Meeting of Caln, in 
company with my cousin James Emlen. The 
life of Truth seemed at a low ebb there, but 
a little ability was granted to labor for the 
arising of it. We lodged on our way at our 
friend Charles Downing’s, where my mind 
was drawn into exercise, more especially 
towards his daughters, which I endeavored 
to express in the ability vouchsafed ; and a 


eful feeling was experienced. My mind 
often drawn out in desire for the preserva- 


tion of our dear young Friends in this day of| patriarch of the forest, overcome by the em- 


trial. On our way to Caln, my mind was at- 
tracted towards asmall dwelling, with a secret 
draught to see the inmates. After crossing 
s large stream of water on a log, and encoun- 
tering some other difficulties, we got to it; 
from whence we soon saw another small tene- 


lengthened out life. And wilt Thou be pleased 
to be with me, thy unworthy creature, in the 
solemn closing moments.” 

(To be continued.) 


The Forests of the Upper Amazon.—A dense 
forest impenetrable save by the trails, stretches 
away on every side to the Andes, and to the 
Atlantic, and northerly and southerly along 
the slope of the entire mountain chain. The 
forest is such an entangled mass of the living 
and the fallen, it is difficult to say which is 
the predominant spirit—life or death. It is 
the cemetery as well as the birthplace, of a 
world of vegetation. The trees are more lofty 
than on the Lower Amazon, and straight as 
an arrow, but we saw none of remarkable 
size. A perpetual mist seems to hang on the 
branches, and the dense foliage forms dark, 
lofty vaults, where the sunlight never enters. 
The soil and air are always cool, and never 
dry. All our watches stopped, and remained 
immovable till we reached Para. It is this 
constant and excessive humidity which ren- 
ders it so difficult to transport provisions, or 
prepare an herbarium. The pending branches 
of moss are so saturated with moisture, that 
sometimes the branches are broken off to the 
peril of the passing traveller. Yet the climate 
is healthy. The stillness and gloom are almost 
painful; the firing of a gun awakens a dull 
echo, and any unlooked for noise is startling. 
Scarce a bird or a flower is to be seen in these 
sombre shades. Nearly the only signs of ani- 
mal life visible thus far were insects, mostly 
butterflies, fireflies, and beetles. The only 
quadruped seen on our journey to the a 
was a long-tailed marten caught by the In- 
dians. The silence is almost perfect; its chief 
interruption is the crashing fall of some old 


brace of loving parasites that twine them- 
selves about the trunk orsit upon the branches. 
The most striking singularity in these tropi- 
cal woods is the host of lianas or air-roots of 
epiphytous plants, which hang down from the 
lofty boughs, straight as plumb-lines, some 


ment, the inmates of which were parents of|singly, others in clusters ; some reaching half 
the female head of the first one we got to.|way to the ground, others touching it and 


These being sent for, soon came. It seemed 
to me that some solemnity was felt ; and after 
expressing what arose, we were favored to 
return safely to the carriage, with, on my 
part, a relieved mind. They were colored 
people; and some of them expressed much 
thankfulness for the visit. I have on different 
Occasions, sometimes by verbal communica- 
tions, and at others by writing, not mentioned 
in these notes, felt my mind drawn in this 
way, to families and individuals. This, when 
it has been believed to be a Divine requiring, 
and yielded to in the obedience of faith, I 
have had cause to believe is one of the ways 
Which my Divine Master sees meet for me to 
be exercised in; and although attended with 
close and deep searching of heart, and much 
in the cross, yet I think I may say that my 
secret desire has been on these occasions, to 
do the will of my Heavenly Father, without 
mixture of the creaturely part. And now, 
While penning the foregoing, 5th of First 
month, 1851, desires have been raised to the 

ather of mercies, that He would be pleased 
to make me more pure, more acceptable in 
His sight. Be pleased, O Lord! to enable me, 
day by day, to look unto Thee for the know- 
ledge of Thy blessed will, and for strength to 
Perform it the few remaining days of my 


striking their rootlets into the earth. We 
found lianas over one hundred fect long. 
Sometimes a toppling tree is caught in the 
graceful arms of looping sipés, and held for 
years by this nataral cable. It is these dead 
trunks, standing like skeletons, which give a 
character of solemnity to these primeval 
woods. The wildest disorder is seen along 
the mountain torrents, where the trees, pros- 
trated by the undermining current, lie min- 
gled with huge stones brought down by the 
force of the water. In many places the crowns 
of stately monarchs standing on the bank in- 
terlock and form a sylvan arch over the river. 
— Orton's “ The Andes and the Amazon.” 
einiduasiillenivitts 

Sometimes our common yellow butterfly 
congregates about wet rae in flocks of 
several hundreds; but this is nothing to the 
swarms of butterflies, rivaling the clouds of 
locusts, that are sometimes met with in the 
tropics. Sir Emerson Tennent describes flights 
of butterflies occurring in Ceylon “ apparently 
miles in breadth, and of such prodigious ex- 
tension as to occupy hours, and even days, 
uninterruptedly in their passage.” He says: 
“ A friend of mine drove for nine miles through 
a cloud of white butterflies, which were pass- 
ing across the road by which he went.” 


For “ The Friend.” 

Tender Counsel and Advice by Way of Epistle. 

(Continued from page 51.) 

Wherefore I exhort you, in the spirit of 
truth, and in the comand ot the God of truth, 
keep in the divine sense and watch, if you 
would endure to the end in the will of God. 
And I say again, touch not with man-made 
ministers, nor man-made worships, let their 
words be never so true: it is but man, it is 
but flesh, it is but the will; and it shall have 
no acceptance with God: O this is the golden 
cup of the whore that is gone from the lead- 
ings of the Spirit, with which the nations are 
defiled: have nothing to do with it. Keep to 
Christ Jesus, God’s great light; follow him, 
as he shineth in your hearts, and ye will not 
walk in darkness, but have the light of life: 
not of death to condemnation, as in the world; 
but unto life, which is justification and peace. 
And remember that nothing bringeth to 
Christ, that cometh not from Christ. here- 
fore all ministry that cometh not from Christ, 
God’s great Prophet and High Priest to all 
true-born Christians, cannot bring people to 
Christ. Man only gathereth to man, to hear 
and believe in man, and depend on man; and 
if the church of Corinth sought a proof of 
Christ’s speaking in Paul, that had begotten 
them, and had wrought the signs and works 
of an apostle in them; how much more reason 
have you to demand a proof of Christ’s speak- 
ing in the priests and ministers of this world, 
who have not wrought the signs and works 
of the apostles or true ministers? And by 
what should vou try them, but by the light 
and Spirit of Christ in you? Yea, it is Christ 
Jesus in you, that giveth you to savor if others 
speak from Christ in them. And this the 
apostle referreth the Corinthians to, for a proof 
of Christ’s speaking in him: for nothing lead- 
eth to God, but that which came from God, 
even Christ Jesus the Sonof God. O let him 
be your vine, and know him to be your fig- 
tree ; sit under his holy teachings, whose doc- 
trine shall drop as myrrh upon your souls: 
he will feed you with the bread of God, that 
cometh from heaven, that feedeth and leadeth 
them thither that feed upon it: and He is that 
bread. 

Therefore wait and watch until his daily 
and hourly visitations to your souls, and 
against all the approaches of the enemy, that 
so he may not take you at unawares ; but that 
you may be preserved from the power of his 
darts, and the force of his temptations, by the 
holy armor of light, the defence of the faith- 
ful ancients: “ If you be willing and obedient, 
you shall eat the good of the lund.” Now is 
your day, now is your time; work while the 
light is with you; for the night cometh, in 
which none can work. Not only the night of 
eternal darkness to the wicked; but the night 
of death unto all: fur in the grave there is no 
repentance, neither can any man there work 
the works of God. You know the foundation: 
Is he elect? Is he precious to you? Have 
ye chosen him? Yea, am satisfied you have: 
see what you build upon him, Have a care 
of hay, straw, and stubble! Have a care of 
your own wills and spirits! Labor not for 
the bread that perisheth, as all the bread of 
man’s making doth: but labor you, in the 
light and strength of the Lord, for the bread 
that never perisheth, that bread that cometh 
from heaven, that nourisheth the soul in that 
light that is heavenly, that is “ hid with Christ 
in God ;” the Root and Father of life; that of 
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For “ The Friend.” 
fireular of the Bible Association of Friends in 
America. 


In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
to the Annual Queries to be answered pre- 
yious to the general meeting of the Associa- 
tion on the 2d of Eleventh month, the Corre- 
sponding Commitee would press upon Friends, 
who have been engaged in the distribution of 
the Holy Scriptures, the importance of fur- 
pishing full and accurate answers to all the 
Queries, and of forwarding their report season- 
ably to the Depository. 

It may be recollected, that in making dona- 
tions to Auxiliaries, the board are guided in 
deciding what number of Bibles and Testa- 
ments shall be sent to each, by the informa- 
tion given in its report. Hence those Aux- 
iiaries that do not report in time, are liable 
to be left out in the distribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every 
case, how boxes should be marked and for- 
warded ; and their receipt should always be 
promptly acknowledged. 

Address John 8S. Stokes, No. 116 N. Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

SaMvueEL Bert te, 
CHARLES Ru#oaps, 
Antaony M. Kimser, 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Philada., Tenth mo. 1870. 


QUERIES. 
1. What number of families or individuals have been 
sag furnished with the Holy Scriptures by the 
uxiliary during the past year ? 
2. What number of 


ibles and Testaments have been 
sold My the Auxiliary within the past year? 
3, How many members, male and female, 


are there 
Wonging to the Auxiliary? 

4. What number of families of Friends reside within 
its limits? 

5, Are there any families of Friends within your limits 
not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures in good 
clear type, and on fair paper ; if so, how many ? 

6. How many members of our Society, capable of read- 
ing the Bible, do not own such a copy of the Holy 
Seriptures ? 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may probably 
be disposed of by sale within your limits? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to supply 


those within its limits who are not duly furnished with 
the Holy Scriptures ? 

9 What number of Bibles and Testaments would it 
be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish gratui- 
tously, to enable the Auxiliary to eupply each family? 


10. What number would be required in order to fur- 


nish each member of our religious Society, capable of 
er is destitute of a copy, and unable to pur- 
it 


ll. How many Bibles and Testaments are now on 
hand ? ’ 


Selections from John Griffith’s Journal. 


“Silence, if duly considered, may be the best 

n of instruction for those whose life is in 
words or outward declarations. I have thought 
some amongst us are so void of right under- 
ee as to suppose there is a kind of ne- 
cessity for something to be done by way of 
ministry, at marriages and funerals especially, 
it being hard for them to comprehend that 
they can be so honorably conducted without. 
have observed some, who but little con- 
cerned to maintain our testimonies, by an 
wiform consistent deportment, yet appear 
Very zealous on these occasions, taking a deal 
of pains, and travelling many miles, and some- 
times from one preacher to another, to make 
themselves sure of one; and when they have 
in 80 successful as to prevail upon one to 
‘me, it would no doubt be a great disappoint- 


ment were they to be wholly silent. In this 
situation the minister himself may, unless well 
grounded, be exposed to temptation to gratify 
such. My principal view, in this remark, is 
to show how remote such are from the truth 
they profess, and how nearly allied to other 
professors of christianity, who make religion 
chiefly to consist in outward performances, 
and think it not like a christian burial, when 
a corpse is committed to the earth without 
something said over it. If that over anxious- 
ness in the people should prevail on the 
preachers amongst us to answer their crav- 
ings and expectations, either in attending, or 
when there, in gratifying them with words, 
without a due regard to the holy weight and 
impressions of the word of life as the alone 
moving cause to public service, they would be 
in danger of being lost as to the living body in 
the Society; and although such might con- 
tinue, in a consistent form of sound words and 
sound doctrine, as to the external appearance, 
yet the substance being lost, their perform- 
ances would be no more than as sounding 
brass or a tinkling symbal; some to our sor- 
row have been observed to lose ground by 
such means. What can we imagine more 
offensive to the gracious bountiful Giver, than 
to prostitute such a precious Divine gift, by 
muking it subservient to the carnal, unsancti- 
fied desires of those who are strangers to God, 
yet love to hear of him, and his glorious acts, 
by the hearing of the ear.” 

“Surely the complaint of the Lord by the 
mouth of his prophet, concerning Israel, was 
mournfully verified in the city of London, re- 
specting a great part of the Society, ‘ My peo- 
ple have committed two great evils, they have 
forsaken me, the Fountain of living waters, 
and hewn them out cisterns, broken cisterns, 
that can hold no water.’ Such is a mere pro- 
fession, though of the truth itself, without the 
real possession. This is holding the truth in 
notion, speculation and imitation only. The 
same may be said of whatever is done in re- 
ligion, without the immediate influence, direc- 


Chimborazo. 

Coming up from Peru through the cincho- 
na forests of Loja, and over the barren hills 
of Assuay, the traveller reaches Riobamba, 
seated on the threshold of magnificence—like 
Damascus, an oasis in a sandy plain, but, un- 
like the Queen of the East, surrounded with 
a splendid retinue of snowy peaks that look 
like icebergs floating in a sea of clouds. 

On our left is the most sublime spectacle in 
the New World. It is a majestic pile of 
snow, its clear outline on the deep blue sky 
describing the profile of a lion in repose. At 
noon the vertical sun, and the profusion of 
light reflected from the glittering surface, 
will not allow a shadow to be cast on any 
part, so that you can easily fancy the figure 
is cut out of a mountain of spotless marble. 
This is Chimborazo—yet not the whole of it 
—you see but a third of the great giant. His 
feet are as eternally green as his head is ev- 
erlastingly white ; but they are far away be- 
neath the bananas and cocoanut palms of the 
Pacific coast. 

Rousseau was disappointed when he first 
saw the sea; and the first glimpse of Niagara 
often fails to meet one’s expectations. But 
Chimborazo is sure of a worshipper the mo- 
ment its overwhelming grandeur breaks u 
on the traveller. You feel that you are in 
the presence-chamber of the monarch of the 
Andes. There is sublimity in his kingly look, 
of which the ocean might be proud. 

It looks lofty from the very first. Now 
and then an expanse of thin, sky-like vapor, 
would cut the mountain in twain, and the 
dome, islanded in the deep blue of the upper 
regions, seemed to belong more to heaven 
than to earth. We knew that Chimborazo 
was more than twice the altitude of Aitna. 
We could almost see the great Humboldt 
struggling up the mountain’s side till he look- 
ed like a black speck moving over the mighty 
white, but giving up in despair four thousand 
feet below the summit. e see the intrepid 
Bolivar mounting still higher; but the hero 


tion and leading of the Holy Author’s spirit|of Spanish-American independence returns a 
and power. Sound doctrine may be preached, |defeated'‘man. Last of all comes the philo- 
as to words and the main scope thereof, and |sophic Boussingault, and attains the prodigi- 
true principles imbibed from education, tuition | ous elevatiun of 19,600 feet—the highest point 
or other outward means, yet the man’s part|reached by man without the aid of a balloon ; 
being alive, active, and always ready, the|but the dome remains unsullied by his foot. 
child’s and fool’s state, that knows its suffi-| Yet none of these facts increase our admira- 
ciency for every good word and work, tobe im-|tion. The mountain has a tongue which 
mediately received from God alone, is neither |speaks louder that all mathematical calcula- 
experienced nor abode in, ‘for it is not you|tions. 

that speak, but the Spirit of your Father| There must be something singularly sub- 
which speaketh in you,’ or by you. ‘I say that lime about Chimborazo, for the spectator at 
without this living sense of things, all is but| Riobamba is already nine thousand feet high, 
a broken cistern, it will hold none of the water|and the mountain is not so elevated above 
of life, which is the real cause that the endea-| him as Mont Blanc above the vale of Cham- 
vours and apparent zeal of some for the pro-|ouni, when, in reality, that culminating point 
motion of religion, are so dry, insipid and in-jof Europe would not reach up even to the 
efficacious. Truth will carry its own evidence, |snow-limit of Chimborazo by two thousand 
the spring of action being the Holy Spirit of|feet. It is only while sailing on the Pacific 
Christ, it will gain the assent of all his chil-|that one sees Chimborazo in its complete pro- 
dren, and answer his pure witness in the|portions. Its very magnitude diminishes the 
hearts of the rebellious, far beyond what|impression of awe and wonder, for the Andes 
many conceive or imagine; upon which I/on which it rests are heaved to such a vast 
would just observe, that the only way to pre-|altitude above the sea, that the relative ele- 
serve the strength, glory and dignity of a re-|vation of its summit becomes reduced by 
ligious Society, is for all who undertake to be comparison with the surrounding mountains. 
active in it, certainly to feel the Lord leading | Its altitude is 21,420 feet. One fourth of this 
and directing them in all their services; and jis perpetually covered with snow, so that its 
on the other hand, the sure way to desolation ‘ancient name, Chimpurazo—the mountain of 
is, when the active members in religious things snow—is very appropriate. It is a stirrin 
move therein by the strength of human abili- thought that this mountain, now mantl 
ties only.” with snow, once gleamed with volcanic fires. 
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There is a hot spring on the north side, an 
immense amount of debris covers the slope 
below the snow-limit. Chimborazo is very 
likely not a solid mountain: trachytic volea- 
noes are supposed to be full of cavities. Bou- 
guer found it made the plumb-line deviate 7” 
or 8”. 

The valleys which furrow the flank of 
Chimborazo are in keeping with its colossal 
size. Narrower, but deeper than those of the 
Alps, the mind swoons and sinks in the ef- 
fort to comprehend their great majesty. The 
mountain appears to have been broken to 
pieces like so much thin crust, and the strata 
thrown on their vertical edges, revealing 
deep, dark chasms, that seem to lead to the 
confines of the lower world. The deepest 
valley in Europe, that of the Ordesa in the 
Pyrenees, is 3,200 feet deep; but here are 
rents in the side of Chimborazo in which Ve- 
suvius could be put away out of sight. As 
you look down into the fathomless fissure, 
you see a white fleck rising out of the gulf, 
and expanding as it mounts, till the wings of 
the condor, fifteen feet in spread, glitter in 
the sun as the proud bird fearlessly wheels 
over the dizzy chasm, and then ascending 
above your head, sails over the dome of 
Chimborazo. Could the condor speak, what 
a glowing description could he give of the 
landscape beneath him when his horizon is a 
thousand miles in diameter. If 
“Twelve fair counties saw the blaze from Malvern’s 

lonely height,” 
what must be the panorama from a height 
fifteen times higher! 

Chimborazo was long supposed to be the 
tallest mountain on the globe, but its suprem- 
acy has been supplanted by Mount Everest, 
in Asia, and Aconcagua, in Chile. In moun- 
tain gloom and glory, however, it still stands 
unrivalled. The Alps have the avalanche, 
“the thunderbolt of snow,” and the glaciers, 
those icy Niagaras, so beautiful and grand. 
Here they are wanting. The monarch of 
the Andes sits motionless in calm serenity 
and unbroken silence. The silence is abso- 
lute and actually oppressive. The road from 
Guayaquil to Quito crosses Chimborazo at the 
elevation of 14,000 feet. Save the rush of the 
trade wind in the afternoon, as it sweeps over 
the Andes, not a sound is audible; not the 
hum of an insect, nor the chirp of a bird, nor 
the roar of the puma, nor the music of run- 
ning water. Mid-ocean is never so silent. 
You can almost hear the globe turning on its 
axis. There was a time when the monarch 
deigned to speak, and spoke with a voice of 
thunder, for the lava on its sides is an evi- 
dence of volcanic activity. But ever since 
the morning stars sang together over man’s 
creation, Chimborazo has sat in sullen silence, 
satisfied to look “from his throne of clouds 
o’er half the world.” There is something 
very suggestive in this silence of Chimborazo. 
It was once full of noise and fury; it is now 
a completed mountain, and thunders no more. 
—Andes and the Amazon. 


Some words which I met with in the letters 
of Isaac Penington many years since, and 
which, I suppose, he might have addressed 
to much such a person as myself, have re- 
mained with me as a kind of prophecy, which, 
“ whether I will hear, or whether | will for- 
bear,” must be fulfilled. They were these :— 
“Thou must die exceedingly, inwardly, and 
deeply, again and again.” —/. A. Kelty. 


THE FRIEND. 


[The following letter and appeal speak for 
themselves. S. I. Capper is a well known 
Friend in England, who appears to speak of 
what, he has in part witnessed. It may be 
remembered, that prior to the breaking out 
of the present war, France was threatened 
with prospective famine from failure of the 
crops, while yet she possessed her wealth and 
labor to provide against it. Now the great- 
er part of both these are gone, or rendered 
unavailable, and what was feared as a future 
evil, has become a dreadful reality. How 
this fearful calamity will go on spreading and 
destroying, may be imagined from the follow- 
ing official notification : 

Lonpvon, Oct. 10.—A note from the Prus- 
sian Government informs the powers that 
Paris threatens to hold out until it is starved. 
In that event two millions of people would 
be in the hands of the Prussians, who will be 
unable to furnish supplies for a single day, as 
there is nothing edible within several days 
march of Paris. Hence the people cannot 
abandon the city by the roads. The inevita- 
ble consequence will be that hundreds of 
thousands must starve. 

And yet, with this anticipation of incon- 
ceivable suffering to be inflicted on millions of 
human beings, this professedly christian Gov- 
ernment declares it intends to prosecute the 
war to its bitter end.] 

To the Editor of “Tae Frrenp.” 

Liverpool, 23d of 9th mo., 1870. 

Dear Friend:—The tremendous struggle 
between France and Germany, which has 
deluged with blood the plains of Lorraine 
and Champagne, has supptied an almost ex- 
baustive demand upon the humanity and 
philanthropy of Germany and the rest of 
Europe. Of France I would say nothing, for 
in the very crisis of its fate, and the agony 
of the life and death struggle around its capi- 
tal, it would be absurd to expect that it 
should be able to devote either money or 
thought to anything but the means of resist- 
ance. In Germany I have witnessed the rare 
devotion with which men and women of all 
ranks and classes are straining every nerve 
to relieve the sufferings of the wounded, with- 
out distinction of friend or foe. Noblemen 
are reducing their establishments, and adopt- 
ing the utmost simplicity of living, in order 
to have the more to give, and poorer men are 
making sacrifices which require to be seen in 
order to be credited. 

Belgium has not been behindhand in the 
good work, and I met a Dutch gentleman in 
Brussels this day last week, who told me 
Holland had already contributed £100,000 to 
the fund for the relief of the wounded. He 
was, at the time, going through to Sedan 
with a Dutch ambulance. 

It is gratifying to know that England has 
taken a foremost position in the blessed work 
of mercy. 

In that work, doubtless, the members of 
our religious Society have done their share, 
but it has occurred to me, and, with thy per- 
mission, I should like to submit to thy read- 
ers, whether it does not peculiarly devolve 
upon us to endeavor to alleviate the misery 
caused by the war to the non-combatant pop- 
ulation of the districts over which the hostile 
armies have swept. From considerable per- 
sonal observation of the conduct of the Ger- 
man armies in the conquered country, I can 
speak to their forbearance, courtesy, and even 
kindness to the inhabitants. 


But after all war is war, and the very feed. 


ing of the greater part of a million men ip 
comparatively limited districts, is enough to, 
and actually does, cause a famine. I ghalj 
never forget the answer given to me by the 
mistress of a very large farm, situated near 
one of the outposts before Metz. My friends 
and myself had been unable to get anything tg 
eat at Ars sur Moselle that morning, aul it 
was about eleven when we approached the 
farm. We stopped to inquire if they could 
let us have some bread. The mistress of 
the house stood with her husband and gop 
by her side. They were all in tears. “Tf 
you are very badly in want, I will share 
with you a little I have put by for the 
children,” was her reply. Of course we could 
not accept it. She said she only prayed that 
the “good God would send peace, and give 
her courage to the end.” But where vill 
form, as they have done around Sedan, vital po 
sitions upon the battle-field, there the mi 

is tenfold greater. In the deadly conflict 
everything is destroyed, and the peasant must 
think himself fortunate if he escapes with the 
lives of those who are dear to him. Thea 
peal of the “ Arrondissement of Briey,” which 
first appeared in the Daily News, of the 21st 
linst., and which I enclose for publication, puts 
the case so very much better than I can do 
it, that it is unnecessary for me to add anoth- 
er word as to the need of assistance. Prob. 
ably help will be forthcoming from other 
sources, and it will be for those who supply 
the funds to decide how to apply them wise. 
ly and effectually. The ‘‘Mairies,” and mu 
nicipal authorities of the little villages them. 
selves, as being conversant with the position 
of each inhabitant, would seem to afford a 
ready channel. 

In the humanity, not to say magnanimity, 
with which wounded and prisoners have been 
treated during this war, as well as in the 
wonderful outflow of loving assistance for 
the sufferers, from all parts of Europe, may 
we not discern the dawning of a better spit 
it, which before long it is to be hoped will 
render war itself impossible. 

In this work of mercy, which will assured- 
ly make for peace, it would be only fitting 
that the “Society of Friends” should takes 
prominent part. 

I am, sincerely, thy friend, 
SAMUEL JAMES CAPPER. 


[Advance Copy of Appeal to be published.] 

To all neutral nations, and to those among bel 
ligerent nations who have not suffered hostile 
invasion in the war of 1870. 


We, the people of those portions of France 
which are occupied by the German armies, 
more especially of the Departments Moselle, 
Meuse, Muerthe, and Ardennes, call upon 
you for aid. Not for aid to enable us to de 
stroy life, but for aid to maintain human life, 
now and after the advent of the peace which 
all the world desires. Most generous sympi 
thy for the sick and wounded has been maak 
fested by those whom we now address ; mun 
ficent hands have poured healing balms upon 
the direct victims of war’s dreadful engines; 
brave hearts have interposed to stay thé 
sweep of the Destroying Angel’s scythe; 
while yet other miseries, a little farther from 
view, but wider far in their threatened e% 
tent, have been overlooked. The people of 
France depend for their subsistence on the 
grains which they raise and the cattle which 
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they breed. In the sections of country that|about by the culmination of their own blind|dering at the gates of Paris, and drinking in 


pave been traversed by the German armies, 
pothing remains of the provisions that had 
heen accumulated in time of peace. Our 
houses, Stables, and barns are burned or rid- 
dled with cannon shots. The fields and mea- 
dows are trampled down by the tread of em- 
jattled hosts. Neither cereals nor grass have 
heen harvested this autumn. All our beasts 
of burden, all our beeves, sheep and swine, 
pave been taken from us. Oar laborers are 
tither pressed into the French army as sol- 
ders, or into the German army as teamsters. 
There remains not even seed corn. We are 
destitute of strength to prepare the trampled 

und for seed for next season’s harvest; 

titute of material to sow; destitute, in 
many places, of ground to sow upon ; as miles 

n miles of territory are made inviolable 
by the plough, by reason of the sacred and 
terrible seed of human corpses with which 
they have been sown. Starvation stares us 
in the face now ; famine and pestilence are 
the legacies which war will surely leave to 
us for the coming winter and spring; the cry 
of children begging the father for bread, 
which he has not, is already upon the air; 
whilo the tears of houseless widows and or- 
phans, falling upon the open field where these 
ufortunates camp, prevent the blood-spots 
from drying. 

You, our British brethren, know the com- 
fort and security of a land where “every 
man’s house is his castle ;” you have for cen- 
taries not felt the ravages of invasion ; fancy 
the destruction of all your means of subsist- 
ence, and then refuse, if you can, to help— 
and help quickly—your neighbors who are 
perishiny. 

You, our American brethren, must know 
the desolation in which we live ; yet you have 
been quickly restored; your country is natu- 
rally rich. Ours is naturally poor; our re- 
sources bear no comparison with yours; the 
suffering here will be ineffably greater than 
it was with you. 

You, our brethren of the entire human 
family—not even excepting those of victori- 
ous Germany, who surely, we believe, do not 
wish our annihilation—we implore you come 
to the rescue. 

(Here the original is signed, first by “ Rol- 
lin, Maire of Briey,” and then those of the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities of many 
French villages and towns situate between 
Metz, Nancy, and Sedan.) 


THE FRIEND. 





TENTH MONTH 15, 1870. 


Events which will add much to the interest 
of the history of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, have been crowded into the 
last three months. They are not only impor- 
tantin their immediate results, but the ulterior 


and unchristian policy, and through the agen- 
cy of a collosal power, ignorantly and pre- 
sumptously defied. 

It may be said that since the assumption of 
the title of emperor, Louis Napoleon has, at 
times, swayed the imperial sceptre with mod- 
eration ; and pursued a policy that has devel- 
oped the resources of France, and stimulated 
the enterprise of its inhabitants; but it can- 
not be forgotten that he ascended the throne, 
by a course of action steeped deeply in treach- 
ery and bloodshed; and that the undeserved 
emolument of himself and his family, has been 
the object of his primary attention. With all 
his plausible pretence, that the ‘Empire was 
Peace,’ and his oft-repeated intention to relax 
the galling constraint of his tyrannical rale, 
the world has not been so far hoodwinked, 
but that it could see the energies and wealth 
of the empire, were devoted to promote its 
military equipment and discipline, so as con- 
stantly to endanger the peace of Europe ; and 
that he loosened his iron grasp on the liberties 
of the people, only as he became alarmed by 
the power and determination they manifested, 
and the consciousness, that did they rise in 
their might, they would hurl him trom his 
throne. There seems little doubt that the 
war in which France is now struggling, was 
inaugurated by Louis Napoleon, with the 
hope that should success attend his arms, 
the military enthusiasm thus created, would 
induce the nation to accept his son as his suc- 
cessor, and establish the Buonaparte dynasty. 
The reverse of his ambitious schemes has 
come so suddenly and so crushingly, as to 
astonish the world. Of the immense armies 
with which he commenced the campaign, and 
proposed to march to Berlin, there is but a 
small remnant left, and the career of this bold, 
bad man is ended—at least for the present— 
by captivity as a prisoner of war. Though 
the French have been considered a brave and 
warlike people, in the present conflict, they 
have been able to accomplish little or nothing, 
towards staying the invasion of their country ; 
and crippled, divided, and almost in despair, 
with the mighty host of their enemies around 
their boasted city, they appear alike incapa- 
ble to repair the disasters that have attended 
their every move, or to avert the final catas- 
trophe threatened by their conquerors. 

In the tremendous and bloody conflict, the 
Prussians, though they have suffered severely, 
with an appurent disregard for human life, 
and the loss of tens of thousands of their 
trained countrymen, have made a triumphant 
march from the Rhine to Paris, and the tone 
of their commanders shows they are not a 
little elated by their success, and the self-con- 
fidence created in their ability to exact their 
own terms of peace. Much bus been said of 
the superior morality of the Germans, and 
that being Protestants, their triamph will 
remove the barriers erected by Romanism, 
against the spread of their religion. But a 


effects almost sure to flow from them, will|cold deism and rationalistic neology pervade 
probably materially change the condition of |German society, and licentiousness is rampant 


christendom, in all its political and religious 
relations. The circumstances which preceded 
the declaration of war by France against 

ssia, and the train of events that has 
accompanied the march of the German forces 
0 the walls of Paris, can hardly be interpreted 
any other way, than asa loosened scourge 
from the hand of the almighty Ruler of nations, 
an irreligious and immoral people; brought 


in most of their cities. In few countries are 
the rights of conscience more unsparingly 
disregarded, especially where they interfere 
with the cherished policy of making every 
subject a soldier; thus doubly contravening 
the precepts and commands of the Prince of 
Peace; so that the purer form of christianity 
professed, sustains reproach from both gov- 
ernment and people. Therefore while thun- 


the plaudits of surrounding nations, King 
William and his renowned Minister, uncon- 
scious that they and their armies are but 
instruments, by which the chastisement of a 
sinful people is executed, may yet find they 
will not be allowed to go unpunished; that 
their own wickedness shall correct them, and 
their backslidings reprove them. There is a 
lesson in the words of the prophet, instructive 
to rulers of nations now, as when spoken, “ I 
will punish the fruit of the stout heart of the 
King of Assyria, and the glory of his high 
looks. For he saith, By the strength of my 
hand I have done it, and by my wisdom; for 
I am prudent: and I have removed the bounds 
of the people, and have robbed their treasures, 
and I have put down the inhabitants like a 
valiant map.” “Shall the axe boast itself 
against him that heweth therewith? or shall 
the saw magnify itself against him that shak- 
ethit? asif the rod should shake itself against 
them that lift it up, or as if the staff should 
lift up itself, as if it were no wood.” We think 
the tone of some leading periodicals, implying 
that this frightful and unusually destructive 
war is to be approved as a means for promot- 
ing christianity and benefiting humanity, is 
altogether erroneous, and virtually reflects 
contempt upon the gospel of peace and salva- 
tion. It ismore than eighteen hundred years 
since this last dispensation was ushered in, 
with the glorious anthem of peace on earth, 
good will to men. The whole scope and spi- 
rit of its religion are directed against all war, 
and the lusts from which it comes. Its design 
is to bring all nations under the government 
of Christ, the Prince of Peace. When there- 
fore “The kings of the earth set themselves, 
and the rulers take counsel together, against 
the Lord and his anointed, saying: “ Let us 
break their bands asunder, and cast away 
their cords from us,” is it any marvel if we 
see the prediction in measure fulfilling “Thou 
shalt break them with a rod of iron; thou 
shalt dash them in picces like a potter’s ves- 
sel.” He that sitteth King on the holy hill 
of Zion, has permitted the destroying angel 
to go forth, and bitter lamentation for the 
dead may be heard throughout both coun- 
tries. Whatever good may be evolved from 
subsequent events, the war itself cannot lose 
its character as a scourge and a crime. 

Another extraordinarily interesting event, 
is the deposing of the pope as a secular prince, 
and depriving bim of temporal power. Coming 
so closely after the annunciation of his infal- 
libility ; which with its blasphemous assump- 
tion, and its horrible dooming to everlasting 
perdition all who denied that assumption, 
seems more like the description given by the 
aposile of the man of sin, “ Who opposeth 
and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God, or that is worshipped,” than anything 
heretofore known, and brought about in the 
way it has been, gives the occurrence an 
aspect of divine interference, for the termina- 
tion of a system that for ages has oppressed 
the whole of christendom, and again and 
again drenched its lands with the blood of 
conscientious dissenters from its unrighteous 
pretensions. The subject is one which offers 
many interesting points for remark, but we 
may not occupy more of our space. It prob- 
ably will not be very long ere the direct or 
indirect effects of this revolution will be felt 
throughout the world. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forricn.—The cable telegrams do not report any 
marked change in the position at Paris and the vicinity. 
The whole German force now occupying the lines be- 
fore Paris, consists of seven army corps, numbering, it 
is supposed, about 280,000 men, besides cavalry, which 
would probably bring the total to 330,000 or 340,000 
men. They were still engaged in preparations for a 

lar attack on the fortifications, and for the shelling 
of Paris. Many heavy siege guns and mortars had been 
received and planted in position. A Berlin telegraph 
of the 8th says, that on the hills between Sevres, St.Cloud 


THE FRIEND. 


£70,000 sterling for the relief of families of German 
soldiers. 

A dreadful earthquake has just occurred in Calabria. 
Many lives were lost, and several villages utterly de- 
stroyed. 

The Italian government has formally repudiated any 
design looking to the annexation of Nice and Savoy. 
The result of the Plebiscitum in the Roman States is 
officially published as follows: For Italian unity 13,365; 
against unity, 1,507. 

A note from the Prussian government informs the 
Powers that Paris threatens to hold out until it is 
starved. In that event two millions of people would 


The goods sent for them were distributed y 
and they are greatly pleased with both the quality “ah 
quantity. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 10th inst. New York.— American gold, 113). 
U. 8. sixes, 1881, 113}; ditto, 5-20’s 1868, 110} ; ditto, 
10-40, 5 per cents, 106§. Superfine flour, $5.10 a $5.30; 
shipping Ohio, $5.50 a $5.70; finer brands, $5.75 a 8.90, 
No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, $1.27 a $1.30 ; amber west. 
ern, $1.32 a $1.35; amber Michigan, $1.33 a $1.40; 
white Kentucky, $1.60; white Genessee, $1.80. Qhio 
oats, 52 a 54 cts.; State, 56a 58 cts. Western rye, 9] 
cts. Western mixed corn, 85 cts.; yellow, 90 cts, 


and Bougevil, batteries of siege guns have been placed.| be in the hands of the Prussians, who will be unable to| Philadelphia.—Cotton, 16} a 16% cts. for uplands and 


A mortar battery at St. Cloud threatens the neighbor-| furnish supplies for a single day, as there is little edible} New Orleans. 
hood of the Elysian Fields. It was expected the bom-| within several day’s march of Paris. Hence the people| $5.25 a $8.25. 


bardment would commence about the 16th inst. 
A dispatch from London to the New York World 
says: It is understood that the garrison of Paris consists 


cannot abandon the city by the roads, and the inevitable 
consequence must be, that thousands must starve. 
The foreign ambassadors at Tours are negotiating for 


Superfine flour, $4.50 a #5 ; finer 

Red wheat, $1.35 a $1.40; amber $1, 
a $1.47. Rye, 87 a 90 cts. Yellow corn, 94 a 96 cts, 
Western mixed, 85 a 88 cts. Western oats, 50 a 52 cts, 
Delaware, 48 a 50 cts. Clover seed, $6.50 a $6.75, 


of 50,000 regulars of the line, 350,000 national guards, | quarters in Bordeaux, in view of the contemplated re- Timothy, $4.75 a $5. The receipts of beef cattle at the 
and 200,000 garde mobile ; that these men are drilled| moval of the government thither. The vintage has be-| Avenue Drove-yard reached 3,118 head. Market dull 
incessantly, and that it is confidently believed in the/gun in Champagne, and the workmen are protected by| and prices lower, extra sold at 8} a 8} cts. ; fair to 


city, that the army of Paris alone will, at no distant 
date, be able to assume the offensive against the invest- 


the Prussians. 
Bismarck recently informed the Mayor of Versailles 


7 a 8 cts., and common, 4 a 6 cts. per lb. gross. 
of 10,000 sheep at 4 a 53 cts. per lb. gross. Hogs sold at 


ing forces. There had been no street rioting or fight-|that Prussia had no objections to the elections for the| #11 a $12 per 100 lbs. net, the latter for corn fed, 
ing whatever, all the reports of that nature were erro-| National Assembly, but that the French Government! Chicago.—Extra spring flour, $4.75 a $6. No.2 spri 


neous. 

Communications are received occasionally from the 
besieged, by means of balloons. On the 7th inst., two 
balloons, one of them carrying Gambetta, and the other 


two Americans, made a successful ascent and escaped | statement is official. The government of Prussia, un-| Yellow corn, 68 cts. Oats, 37 a 44 cts. 


the Prussian fire to which, for some time, they were 
ex In five hours the adventurers landed safely, 
and were conveyed by special train to Tours. They re- 
port that the Parisians are determined in their defence 
of the city, which is quiet and orderly, and think that 


it is impossible to capture it except through famine.| introduced, and an amnesty proclaimed. General La! 


The appearance of Paris is much as usual. The shops 
are open daily, but close earlier than before the siege. 

The election for members of the Constituent Assem- 
bly is disapproved by the Paris government of national 
defence, and is therefore indefinitely postponed. Ina 
proclamation issued on the first inst., the resolution of} 
the Tours government is declared to be the result of an 
error, being opposed to the decree of the government of 
national defence, which alone is binding. The elections 
must be adjourned until they are possible throughout 
the republic. 

The garrison at Metz continues to make frequent 
sorties, but always with the same result. The French 
are each time driven back with loss. A Versailles de- 
spatch of the 8th says, last night the entire garrison of 
Metz, including the national guard, made a sortie to the 
north, on both banks of the Moselle. Their attack was 
on the entrenched positions of the Germans, and was 
repulsed, when they returned to the fortress with a loss 
of 1,500 men. The Prussians lost nearly 600 men. On 
the two succeeding days the French made great efforts 
to break through the lines of the besieging forces, but 
they were again unsuccessful. The loss of life on both 
sides is reported to be heavy. 

About 10,000 persons were rendered homeless by the 
bombardment of Strasbourg. Subscriptions for their 
relief are general throughout Germany. During the 
entire siege of Strasbourg, the Prussians lost 906 men 
killed and wounded. 

On the 8th a severe engagement took place about 
forty miles south-west of Strasbourg. The German loss 
was 20 officers and 410 men killed and wounded, while 
that of the French was said to be three times as great. 





The Germans took 600 prisoners. 
Garibaldi has landed at Marseilles. About 1200 

Italians have also arrived in France to aid the re- 

public. , 
The controversy between Prussia and England in re- 


had countermanded them. King William has relieved 
Versailles from the payment of 400,000 francs which 
had been levied by the naar Fecal 

A Berlin dispatch of the 10th says: “The following 


able to recognize the actual government of France, will 
not restore the Bonapartes.” 

A Florence dispatch of the 10th, announces that a 
decree has been issued annexing the Roman provinces 
to the kingdom of Italy. The laws of Italy are to be 


Marmora is appointed Lieutenant Governor of the 
Papal provinces. “The pope preserves his dignity and 
the inviolability of his prerogatives as a sovereign.” 

A Tours dispatch of the 10th mentions the arrival in 
that city of Gambetta, Secretary of the Interior, who 
escaped from Paris ina balloon. He declares that Paris 
is absolutely impregnable; that it cannot be captured 
or surprised, and that there is no danger of the sedition 
or starvation which the Prussians have been counting 
on. The force of the defenders, he says, consists of 
400,000 armed national guards; 100,000 mobiles, and 
60,000 regular troops. The provisions are sufficient for 
many months. He says, the winter rains will soon 
come, finding the Prussians far from home, decimated 
by French arms, by hunger and by disease. 

The French journals, of Orleanist or legitimist pro- 
clivities, condemn the adjournment of the elections, 
while other journals applaud the measure. 

London, 10th mo. 10th. Consols, 923. 
of 1862, 91%; of 1867, 894; ten forties, 85}. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 8$d; Orleans, 8id. Red 
western wheat, 8s. 6d.; red winter, 8s. 10d. per cental. 

Unirep Stares.—New York.—The census is at last 


completed, and the total population is stated at 930,856. | 


In 1865 it was 726,386. ; 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week 231. 
females, 95. Consumption, 42; debility, 16; old age, 
11. The mean temperature of the Ninth month, by the 
Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 70.50 degrees, the 
higest during the month, 86 deg., and the lowest 54.50. 
The amount of rain 1.71 inches. The average of the 
mean temperature of the Ninth month, for the past 
eighty-one years, is stated to be 66.26 deg., the highest 
mean of temperature during that entire period occurred 

in 1865, 72.68 deg., and the lowest in 1840, 60 deg. 
Miscellaneous.—The President of the United States 

has issued another proclamation enjoining neutrality in 

the war between France and Prussia, and declaring also 


U.S. 5-20’s} 


Males, 136;) 


wheat, $1.08. No. 2 corn, 62} cts. 
Rye, 723 cts. No. 2 barley, 93 cts. 
wheat, +1.10 a $1.15. 


Oats, 36 a 363 ets, 

Cincinnati.—Red 
Old corn, 60 a 62 cts.; new, 4 
cts. Oats, 35 a 45 cts. Lard, 15} cts. St. 7 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Jas. R. Kite, Agent, O., for David Ball 
and Ellwood Burgess, $2 each, vol. 44; from Ferdinand 
|Herman, Mass., $2, vol. 44; from Joseph Walton, 
| Phila., $2, vol. 44, and for Dr. John L. Kite, 0., $2 
vol. 44; from Asa Garretson, Agent, O., for Joseph 
Gibbons, $4, vols. 44 and 45; from Wm. P. T 
Agent, Pa., for Margaretta J. Mercer and M ; 
| Pyle, $2 each, vol. 44, and for Edw’d H. Hall, $6, to 
| No. 52, vol. 45; from Philip P. Dunn, N. J., $2, vol, 
| 44, and for Thos. A. Bell, Pa., $2, vol. 44; from 
| Fiske, M. D., Mass., $2, vol. 44; from Benj. D. 
! Agent, O., for Lewis B. Walker, $2, vol. 44 ; from Thos, 
Bundy, O., $2, vol. 44; from Anne Pim, Pa., $2, vol. 
|44; from Wm. Fisher, O., per M. M. Morlan, Agent, 
| $2, vol. 44. 
FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 


| A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to take 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm con- 
‘nected with it. Application may be made to 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphia. 
Samuel Morris, Onley P. O., do. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Sessron of this Institution will open on 
Second-day, the 31st of Tenth month next. 

Parents and others intending to send children to the 
‘School, are requested to make early application t 
| AARON SHARPLEss, Superintendent, whose address is 
“Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa”’ When mor 
|convenient, application may be made to CHARLES J 
| ALLEN, Treasurer, or to Jacob Smedley, No. 304 Arch 
|St., Philadelphia. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphi 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wort® 


gard to the violation of her neutrality by the export of|that any frequenting and use of the waters within the! ryeton, M. D. 


arms to France, is growing more and more serious. In| territorial jurisdiction of the United States, by the armed 
his last dispatch the Prussian ambassador reviews the| vessels of either belligerent, for the purpose of prepar- 
whole question at great length and with ability. He]ing for hostile operations, or as posts of observation 
ints out how the English government shifted ground, | upon the ships of war or privateers, or merchant vessels 
rst requiring proof of the alleged supplies to France;}of the other belligerent lying within or being about to 
that when the proof was furnished, Earl Granville de-| enter the jurisdiction of the United States, must be re- 


Application for the Admission of Patients hy, 
| made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carrer, 

of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street, Phile 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Drep, at Haddonfield, N. J., Sixth month 16th, 1870, 


clared the traffic legitimate, and that the custom au-| garded as unfriendly and offensive, and in violation of| WriLiam JEssuP RosBeErts, in the 34th year of his ag 


thorities had no power to stop it. He further says:|that neutrality which this government is determined to 
“The sworn testimony proves that 150,000 stand of| observe. 
arms have been exported to France since Sept. 30th,} A dispatch received by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and that a number of manufactories, especially in Lon-| from special Indian Commissioners Brunat and Camp- 
don and Birmingham, are working day and night for} bell, dated Fort Laramie, 10th mo. 8th, says they have 
the French agents. I possess authenticated copies of} had a conference of three days with Red Cloud and 
contracts between the French government and English} other chiefs, and about seven thousand Indians. No 
houses, and the proof that the export of arms and am-|depredations, they say, have been committed by these 
munition is thoroughly organized at several British} Indians for five months. We are satisfied they all de- 
rts.” sire permanent peace, and the influence of Red Cloud 
The Masonic fraternity of England have contributed ' and all the chiefs will be used effectually to maintain it. 


a member of Western District Monthly Meeting. 
, at their residence, near Pennsville, Mo 

Ohio, on the morning of the 17th of Ninth month, 1 
Mary, wife of William Llewelyn, in the 67th yeal 
her age, a member of Pennsville Monthly Meeting 
Being enabled to bear a lingering illness, with patient? 
and resignation to the Divine will, her close was pea 
ful. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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